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FOREWORD 


The Department of International Justice and Goodwill of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America and 
the Committee on International Relations of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America have for some months been making 
a study of the subject of the Christian contribution to political 
world order. A small commitee of both organizations, consisting 
of Roswell P. Barnes, Leslie B. Moss, Vernon Nash, L. J. Shafer 
and Florence G. Tyler have prepared this paper. There is in- 
cluded with it a statement of general principles which has been 
adopted by the Executive Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches and also a similar statement which has been approved 
by the Committee of Reference and Counsel of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America. The paper itself is in the 
nature of an elaboration of the principles set forth in these state- 
ments but it has not been presented to either of the organizations 
and the committee alone assumes responsibility for the opinions 
as expressed. This document will be a part of the American contri- 
bution to the International Missionary Council’s meeting at Madras 
in December, 1938. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


HE present chaos in international relations, and the obvious bankruptcy 
Te secular statecraft, confront the churches with the responsibility and 
the opportunity to set forth the theory and principles of world order which 
are inherent in the gospel of Christianity and intrinsic in its insight into the 
essential nature of the basis of just and orderly society. In the midst of the 
present world anarchy stands the Christian movement, which cuts across 
national lines and possesses a fellowship that is “coextensive with the habit- 
able globe.” The question arises whether there are not some distinctively 
Christian principles involved in the solution of this problem of world 
anatchy which this world-wide fellowship should enunciate. It is to this 
question that the committee has addressed itself. 


As a result of this study, in which we have reviewed the basic Christian 
insight, we are brought to the conviction that law must be substituted for 
anarchy in world affairs and that, in order to make this effective, an inter- 
national system of government is indispensable. We believe that the time 
has come for Christians to set forth in broad outline the type of world order 
required by Christian presuppositions, so that specific problems of Christian 
policy and action in this field shall be dealt with in the light of our under- 
standing of the ultimate political goal and of the processes by which it can 
be reached. We believe that there are at least five reasons why this question 
needs to be faced seriously at Madras: 


1. The present world anarchy is an unescapable factor in any con- 
ference today comprised of various national and racial groups. 


2. Unless the relations of the missionary movement to the political 
world order are made clear, Christianity’s very effort to build a universal 
world community may be misinterpreted as challenging even the best in 
racial and national heritages. 


3. Growing hyper-nationalisms tend to make Christian work diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, in large areas of the world. 


4, Large groups in our churches who are greatly interested in world 
peace now see no relevance between missions and peace. 


5. If there be distinctive Christian principles applicable to inter- 
national relations, we are under obligation to enunciate them. 


“Se 


II. A CHRISTIAN ANALYSIS OF POLITICAL WORLD ORDER 
A. The Christian Church Is Itself Confused 


EWILDERMENT and discouragement concerning the problems of 
B international relations are almost as prevalent in the Christian Church 
today as in the public generally. This predicament of the Church ts the result, 
in large part, of its accepting secular humanistic analyses and solutions of the 
problem. The Church did not consciously choose to accept these judgments; 
it drifted into them. When it rather recently re-awakened to the significance 
of the challenge of the social sin and suffering of war, as the most obvious 
manifestation of world anarchy, it found itself in cooperation with ethical 
idealists who had accepted the challenge and who, under the influence of 
secular social science, had made their analyses without due regard for religi- 
ous considerations and against the background of a secular, rather than a 
religious, philosophy of history. Our first task as Christians, then, is to seek 
clarity of understanding as to the Christian insights concerning man’s rela- 
tions which are derived from our conception of God and man, and from our 
experience as to the processes by which God has worked through man in 
history. 


Romantic evolutionary optimism has been proved inadequate in the 
face of the discouraging events of the last quarter century. The over-simplifi- 
cations of economic determinism have become apparent to all who have wit- 
nessed the relevance of political and other ideologies in explaining history. 
A world which has become aware of demonic forces is prepared to give heed 
to the Christian insight whose world view assumes the existence of such 
forces—at least, it is more prepared than it has been for a generation. Herein 
lies the opportunity of the churches, which believe that moral forces deter- 
mine history. Therefore, in considering the contribution of the churches to 
the establishing of world order and justice, we should first consider the 
Christian revelation of spiritual laws which underlie world order and the 
processes of achieving their political expression which inevitably proceed 
from the Christian world view. 


B. The Christian Presuppositions Concerning World Order 


The destiny of peoples is just as truly in the hands of God as is the 
destiny of the individual soul. Nations that rely upon blind brute force to 
achieve their objectives are therefore under condemnation of God. History 
presents abundant and eloquent testimony to the validity of the conviction 
that a nation which exults in its worldy power and achievements will eventu- 
ally degenerate through decadence into ruin. Since this is a moral universe 
in which God rules, moral values are not irrevelant to history and the ulti- 
mate destiny of men is determined not by bombing planes but by moral force. 
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Sinful impulses to selfishness, vindictiveness, greed, and deceit are in- 
herent in human nature, and consequently must be taken into account in the 
conduct of groups as well as of individuals. Human nature, unaided, cannot 
free itself from sin. Only by the power of God is man saved from sin. In- 
crease in knowledge and improvement in environment are insufficient in and 
of themselves to achieve salvation for a man. Likewise, the dissemination of 
knowledge and the reform of social organization, though necessary, are 
insufficient in and of themselves to achieve salvation for the world. 


Humanistic and romantic theories which fail to take into account the 
existence of positive evil are unrealistic. Therefore those who think they can 
build the just world order merely by increasing the dissemination of infor- 
mation about world affairs and building new machinery for maintaining 
order are doomed to disillusionment and failure. Machinery for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes, however inadequate it may be, does exist and has 
existed, but it has not been used in grave crises because the will to use it has 
not been sufficiently prevalent. The fact that evil is a factor in social behavior 
cannot be ignored. 


The need for changes in political organization and in motive is widely 
perceived. The insight into social processes which the world most needs 
today is that such changes can be made ultimately effective only if related to 
the release of redemptive forces. The ends are fairly well defined and gen- 
etally recognized to be desirable, but we have sought to achieve them by 
secular means, and we have discounted the cost. The Cross is the indispen- 
sable condition of progress, and the principle of redemption the central ele- 
ment in the process of achieving it. This principle involves the voluntary 
yielding of self-interest on behalf of the needs of others. Only thus can true 
self-interest be realized. The world order which is implied by Christian pre- 
suppositions cannot be achieved without concessions of self-interest. And 
such concessions, being redemptive in effect, become means in the process of 
change which will tend to elevate motive. 


C. A Christian Concept of Nations 


Let us consider the implications of these presuppositions as a whole for 
world order, and examine first the place of the nation in that order. The 
prevailing concept of nations and the existing system of sovereign states are 
directly at variance with the Christian insight that all men are children of 
God and brothers in Christ. National exclusiveness and selfishness which 
support the theory that a nation has a right to be a law unto itself constitute 
the basis for the present anarchy in world society. The assumption that some 
peoples have inherent rights which other peoples have not is contradictory 
to the Christian teaching of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. There can never be justice and order until that fact is recognized and 
acted upon. The prevailing concept of nations must therefore be modified 
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and the system revised to conform with Christian principles. Arrogant 
nationalism which attempts to justify national aloofness or exploitation of 
other peoples is clearly at variance with the belief that God wills the welfare 
and salvation of all man. 


This is not to say that nations can have no place in a Christian world 
order. Diversity of culture and manners among various peoples enriches the 
world society. Christian theories do not presuppose the elimination of differ- 
ences between peoples. The pattern of the world society is analogous to a 
mosaic of bright and distinct colors, not a flat uniformity of ail elements. 
Races and nationalities are to be accepted as part of the world society as God 
has created it. But nation-states as they exist today are frequently arbitrary 
political units created by the will of man. In many cases they do not corre- 
spond to racial or ethnic divisions of mankind. When one of these divisions 
of the human family sets itself over against the others in such a way as to 
seek its own selfish ends exclusively and exploits the others, it becomes an 
evil rather than good, the evil consisting in and resulting from its refusal to 
fulfill its functions of enriching the life of the total human family. It also 
becomes an evil if it sets itself up as an ultimate authority and end in itself, 
thus denying the sovereignty of God and standing between man and his 
Creator. 


Consequently, the present world system is at variance with our Christian 
presuppositions in several important and essential respects. In the first place, 
it assumes the absolute sovereignty of the existing nation-states. That is, an 
atbitrary man-made political unit considers itself to be a law unto itself, and 
in any critical issue sole judge of its own cause. This is manifested by the 
common practice of states maintaining instruments of physical violence— 
armies and navies—to impose their wills upon other states when the policies 
of those other states come into conflict with their own. Therefore, a nation 
affirms the right to require of its citizen that he kill his brother who happens 
to be a member of another state. The true reason for the conflict is usually 
national selfishness, though often unconsciously so, and under the standards 
inherent in the existing world system, such selfishness is considered to be 
justified and is even sanctified. The selfishness which is generally condemned 
as evil in an individual is made a virtue in the state which recognizes no 
higher obligation than its own self-preservation and welfare. The sovereign 
state thus becomes amoral or even immoral. On these terms it has no place 
in a world order which is consonant with Christian principles. 


D. A Moral Basis for Political World Order 


How, then, is the state to become moral? By becoming a responsible 
member of a community of nations subject to law. This cannot be done so 
long as it insists upon its absolute national sovereignity, because absolute 
national sovereignty is the basis of anarchy, and anarchy is the antithesis of 
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law. Law is necessary because it is the moulded expression of moral respon- 
sibility in a code of behavior under which the members of a community live 
in order and attempt to achieve justice for all members of the community. 


The Oxford Conference recognized unqualified national sovereignty 
to be the chief political obstacle to world order: 


“So far as the present evil is political the heart of it is to be found 
in the claim of each nation to be a judge in its own cause. The abandon- 
ment of that claim, and the abrogation of absolute national sovereignty, 
at least to that extent, is a duty that the Church should urge upon the 
nations.’ * 


The present system is a congeries of anarchistic nation-states. Even the 
League of Nations, although it was framed in the hope that it might estab- 
lish and maintain order, has been futile in great crises, chiefly because the 
nations still asserted their right to do what they liked on important matters 
and still maintained their arms as means to make their wills effective. We 
have been trying since the World War to gain the benefits of world govern- 
ment without yielding the requisite prerogatives of nationalism. It cannot 
be done. Failure to fulfill League commitments has been due to a variety of 
related causes: moral irresponsibility; the feeling that the League was in 
effect an instrument to perpetuate an unjust status quo; and the belief, espe- 
cially during recent years, that it represented a bloc of powers set over against 
another bloc of powers rather than an organized world community having 
under its control overwhelming forces with which to discipline recalcitrants. 
It was not intended that the League of Nations should function thus. Article 
XIX made provision for the promotion of peaceful change; but the nations 
chose to neglect it and also chose not to disarm, thus indicating their stub- 
born insistence upon their own sovereignty. Consequently, change is today 
taking place through violence at the expense of the weak. Here again we 
quote the Message of the Oxford Conference: 


“The fact that no superior political agency exists to impose from time 
to time a new order in international affairs to conform to changing needs 
means not that the existing order will remain static but that change can 
occur in only one of two ways—namely, by voluntary action or by force, 
or the menace of force.”’* 


Ill. THE PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THIS CHRISTIAN ANALYSIS 
A. The Alternative to Anarchy Is Government 


T WOULD appear, therefore, that so long as we sanction the irresponsibility 
and anarchy involved in national sovereignity and maintain a system 
based upon them we shall have injustice and war. War to-day is being 





*The Oxford Conference, J. H. Oldham, p. 157. 
*The Oxford Conference, J. H. Oldham, p. 158. 
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repudiated by increasing numbers of persons on two counts: it is both futile 
and iniquitous. But whether condemnation of war arises from ethical or 
empirical considerations, or both, war resistance alone is not enough. 
Granted that the ends of freedom, justice and right cannot effectively be fur- 
thered or attained by wars, under the present world organization of states, 
the negative pole of that pacifism which merely repudiates war must have 
its complementary positive pole of an adequate program for the continuous 
furtherance of the good ends for which men have been willing to go to war. 
Otherwise peace movements are doomed to relative futility. 


The alternative to anarchy and its inevitable wars is a world society of 
nations in which the several members, recognizing moral responsibility for 
the establishment of order and justice for the entire world, in the exercise of 
their national sovereignty, will as basic first steps (1) surrender the right 
to be sole judges in their own causes in international disputes; (2) abandon 
such offensive armaments as can be used to impose their wills upon other 
nations, delegating whatever police power is used among nations to a central 
representative agency; and (3) grant to a world political entity responsibil- 
ity for the executive administration of such services as may be required to 
facilitate equitable change. 


It should carefully be noted that this calls for a delegation of only cer- 
tain aspects and certain degrees of national sovereignty. The necessary choice 
is not between nationality and cosmopolitanism. An international govern- 
ment would exercise responsible control in the area of relations among 
peoples and their governments, not over the whole of life. The permanent 
values of each ethnic and political division of humanity could be cultivated 
and maintained as before. Indeed, they should flourish even better under a 
civilized world order than they do now within the chaos of existing inter- 
national disorder. Christianity in its spread over the world has not sought 
nor has it created any totalistic uniformity of ethnic tastes and cultural 
achievements; still less would or should an international federal system of 
government seek to do so, 


A major element in the Christian tradition has been the support of and 
obedience to constituted secular authority within its proper sphere. The doc- 
trine that “the powers that be are ordained of God’ doubtless rests upon 
the fundamental conception that order is manifest in the underlying struc- 
ture of the universe and should therefore be maintained by man also in all 
his relationships. To the extent that Christians accept the view that con- 
formity to just law is an essential part of “‘God’s morality” they should work 
earnestly for the extension of orderly government on a world scale as well 
as within their respective countries. International law must continue to be 
an empty phrase, to a large extent, until an authorized agency is created for 
its adoption, alteration and repeal, and for its enforcement. Only within the 
machinery of a world government can such a body be permanently estab- 
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lished. What we have now is essentially international common law; the 
intimacy and complexity of relations of all sorts among peoples is producing 
an impelling necessity for international statutory law. 


The supremacy of law requires not only the willing obedience of the 
law-abiding majority but also measures for its enforcement upon minotities 
of law-breakers. We are inclined to overlook this fact, or to minimize it, 
because force is not overt in most of our political relationships, though it is 
always implicit. Unless one accepts the philosophy of anarchism, the ques- 
tion turns ‘“‘not on the legitimacy of force as such, but on the legitimacy of 
the type of force regarded as necessary for the establishment of international 
order.” For some, perhaps, the most direct road to the heart of the interna- 
tional issue is by way of an attempted answer to this question: What is that 
vital difference between the employment of military agencies externally by 
a nation and its use of a constabulary within its borders, which compels 
conscientious and pragmatic objectors to repudiate war while approving of 
the work of police? Why is one almost wholly futile, and the other relatively 
effective? Stated at its simplest, is it not the difference between responsible 
and irresponsible conduct? 


National armies as instruments of foreign policy are the international 
counterparts of vigilante bands, which seek to enforce law while not them- 
selves acting under authority of the law-giving body whose laws they would 
uphold. Police act under a higher authority and are themselves held respon- 
sible for any abuse of their powers. Police, moreover, seek concrete ends 
which concern the prevention of crime or the apprehension of specific indi- 
vidual criminals. Police properly have no punitive nor disciplinary duties. 
Through its army in war, a nation is a law unto itself. It sets itself up as the 
sole rightful judge of the ethical and legal character of its own acts. In effect, 
it admits of no restraint save that imposed by superior physical force. Modern 
technological conditions make it increasingly difficult for armies to exercise 
any humanitarian discriminations whatsoever. Under all these conditions, 
few, if any, valid analogies can be drawn between the functions of police and 
of armies. Indeed, much of the totalistic and indiscriminate activities of 
armies are of such a vicious and ineffective nature that they must be dis- 
avowed quite as much for use by an international police-force service as for 
the present armies of sovereign powers. 


B. The Necessity of World Government 


Once the proposal for world government is made, it is virtually inevi- 
table that most persons begin by asking questions about specific problems, 
such as methods of representation, the actual degree of authority to be 
ceded to the international agency either by existing nations or by their 
peoples, its methods of securing its budget, the scope of the so-called com- 
mon concerns over which the world state would be given authority, and so 
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on. It should be noted that, once an attempt is made to become specific and 
explicit, only a series of volumes would be sufficient for comprehensive treat- 
ment of so large and involved a problem. Moreover, while individuals or 
groups can set down provisions which they think should obtain, it is highly 
doubtful whether any person or group, however competent or prescient, can 
anticipate with much precision what the nature of a world constitution would 
be as evolved by some international conference, called for the purpose. 


It is most desirable that experts in every field should begin working 
upon pertinent sections of tentative drafts of a world constitution. These 
should be worked out calmly and without undue haste for the future consid- 
eration of officially constituted bodies; otherwise they may have to be impro- 
vised as an incidental part of the settlement of another world war. “It is not 
the function of the church gua church to create political instruments. . . .” 
But it is the duty of organized Christians to declare their moral judgments. 
When they have pointed out with sufficient length, clarity and vigor the 
immorality of existing political ideas as regards the nation-state, and the 
peoples of these nations begin to repent, the appropriate experts will set 
their hands to the task of building an ethically defensible world order. The 
Christian forces of the world, having solemnly pronounced judgment upon 
unqualified national sovereignty, as they did at Oxford, should next declare 
with equal explicitness the corollary: that there must be a world authority 
to which alone the necessary aspects and degrees of sovereignty can be 
ceded by nations. Government in all its legitimate functions is desperately 
needed for the new world community in the building of which the churches 
have participated so notably. 


C. The Need for Comprehensive Objectives 


The argument is very plausible that we can take only one step at a time 
and that we should therefore confine our thinking and planning to the im- 
mediately feasible, but the point can easily be labored too far. A statesman 
may be thus restricted; a protagonist need not be. It may actually be a tactt- 
cal weakness, for instance, if those who desire substantial improvement in 
international relationships permit membership in the present League of 
Nations or adherence to the World Court to stand as the frontiers of inter- 
national radicalism in the thinking of their fellow nationals; it might be 
much easier to get the nations to take those necessary “first steps’ toward a 
sane international order if a sizable minority of citizens in each country were 
working vigorously for the establishment of a world federal state. 


One of the most ably promoted programs for an ordering of world 
affairs is the proposal for the creation of a tribunal in equity and an interna- 
tional police force. Will nations ever create and support such military, naval 
and air services to enforce the decisions of a world tribunal without a pre- 
cisely constituted agency under which court and ‘“‘police’’ would function? 
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More fundamental still, has not the progressive civilization of mankind’s 
political relations been accomplished quite as much by wise executive admin- 
istration of common concerns as by the establishment of methods of adjudica- 
tion and of impartial enforcement agencies? True realism would seem to 
demand that comprehensively adequate provisions for world order be sought 
rather than piece-meal solutions of problems. Continuous administration of 
the common affairs of humanity would eliminate the need for adjudication 
of the many disputes which arise primarily from confusion rather than from 
enmity. It would also create cooperative attitudes in which a minimum of 
enforcement of judicial decisions would be required. The world, in other 
words, needs integrated governance—legislative, executive and judicial— 
not discrete portions of government. 


As we urge the impelling necessity and desirability of extending upon 
a world scale those values and benefits which man has heretofore derived 
from government, at its best, it should not be assumed that we imply that 
all practices of governments are defensible and worthy of adoption on an 
international scale. And, even at their best, such political agencies are not 
enough. In the language of formalistic logic, a world government is a nec- 
essary, but not a sufficient, remedy for the ills of mankind. In every human 
contingency we are confronted with a tendency to set motive over against 
method, attitudes against machinery. Actually soundness in both is essential; 
neither is sufficient. The best devices often fail for want of will to make use 
of them; the finest intentions are handicapped, or even made entirely im- 
potent at times, by the absence of correct channels through which they can 
function effectively. We need both brotherliness among men and organized 
ways by which the sense of human fellowship under one Heavenly Father 
can express itself adequately and tangibly in human relationships. 


D. The Immediate Intensification of the Need 


World government, facilitating adjustments between nations, and 
maintaining order through peaceful change, is required today as never 
before. The extension and rapidity of communication which has brought the 
nations into more intimate associations with one another, has made the world 
a more closely inter-related and inter-dependent community today than some 
nations were a century ago. To continue the anarchy of the present system is 
to prolong strife and perhaps bring to ruin most of what is best in our 
heritage. 


It is not surprising that international relations are ““demoralized’’; for 
the nations are assumed to act only in self-interest and that assumption ts not 
conducive to moral conduct. International conferences are bargaining 
counters where men ate considered successful in the measure in which they 
obtain advantage for their nations over other nations. Most statesmen recog- 
nize the need of the world for limitation of armaments, an easing of eco- 
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nomic tensions and the establishing of more adequate means for bringing 
about peaceful change. But the nations have practically reached an impasse 
which cannot be broken because the “moral climate’ is not favorable. The 
problem is fundamentally moral. What would be mote effective as a means 
of improving the moral climate than for a nation to make some gesture of 
unselfishness in the faith that this is after all a moral universe? Such a move 
would be of the nature of a voluntary concession of self-interest in behalf of 
a despairing and distracted world. But no action short of concession of some 
aspect of national sovereignty would be convincing. 


The present situation, in the Far East especially, has sharply emphasized 
the necessity of world organization. The nations of the West are practically 
powerless, short of the actual use of force, to do anything about the current 
situation. They are a part of the system which regards all international law 
and whatever there is of world organization today as based on the absolute 
sovereignty of national states. If it is admitted that national interest is the 
supreme consideration, treaties become ineffective when a supposed national 
interest calls for their abrogation either by formal announcement or by 
actions which speak louder than words. In this respect, moreover, there is 
no difference between the fundamental position of any of the great powers. 
Roger S. Greene of the China Foundation has the following to say in a recent 
number of Amerasia: 


“Until we are willing to commit ourselves in advance to acceptance 
of the jurisdiction of an international tribunal in any controversy in which 
we may be involved with foreign nations, without exception, our theo- 
retical position remains fundamentally the same as that of Japan, in that 
we reserve to ourselves the decision whether the stand we take in any 
matter that we consider of vital interest to us is correct or not. While we 
have forsworn war we still maintain powerful forces, and it is not incon- 
ceivable that we might at some time be tempted to use them to protect 
our interest in a manner that other nations might regard as war.” 


IV. THE CHURCH’S STRATEGY 


A. National Sovereignty, Totalitarianism and the Church 


E have been considering the Christian contribution to world order 

from two points of view: what we believe to be God’s will for the 
world, and the need of a world in crisis. There is another approach related 
to these, involving the fate of the Christian enterprise as we see it in the 
organized churches. Modern conflicts between political states require the 
mobilization of the entite population in spiritual as well as physical coordina- 
tion and regimentation. Thus political expedience gives rise to totalitarian 
regimes which presume to define for men the ends for which they shall live 
and die. Since the ends thus defined are not universal, but national, the state 
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cannot permit Christian loyalties and sympathies to persist; for the Chris- 
tian’s ultimate loyalties transcend the state. To the extent that the nations 
base their community life on supreme loyalties to class, race or state, they 
find it inexpedient or impossible to countenance a religion which has uni- 
versal sanctions and universal sympathies. Therefore they either bring relig- 
ion under their control for the service of the race or state or they attempt to 
wipe it out altogether. Even in states which are not now totalitarian, nation- 
alistic movements are seeking to win youth and are meeting with consider- 
able success. It would seem as if the pagan movements were more aware of 
their incompatibility with Christian principles than are the churches. 


But the threat of the totalitarian state to the Church has been obvious to 
the leaders of the Church. Take, for example, the statement of the situation 
by Dr. J. H. Oldham in Church, Community and State, the preparatory 
pamphlet for the Oxford Conference: 


“Underlying the claims of the totalitarian state are certain ultimate 
beliefs regarding the nature and destiny of man. In so far as these are 
incompatible with the Christian understanding of the meaning and pur- 
pose of man’s existence, the Church must inevitably be involved in a life 
and death struggle for its existence.”’* 


The formal missionary enterprise of the Church will certainly become 
impracticable in wide areas, and the Church itself in many lands will be 
forced again to pull the chariot of Caesar or to go into the catacombs, unless 
hyper-nationalism disappears. Racial and other myths upon which totali- 
tarian regimes are built can be dissolved by the exaltation and implementa- 
tion of the principle that above all nations is humanity. 


Every state tends to become totalitarian in a time of crisis. Such is the 
logical consequence of the recognition and establishment of its unlimited 
sovereignty. Therefore the present system of sovereign states must give way 
to some kind of world commonwealth of states along the lines here suggested 
both in the interest of world order and for the sake of the Christian 
enterprise. 


B. Steps Toward the Achievement of World Order 


It may be objected that to propose the limitation of national sovereignty 
is futile because it is the very basis of the present world order. But this 
argument should not discourage Christians if they believe the present order 
to be contrary to God’s will, and if they further believe that a world com- 
monwealth would be the most logical and appropriate political expression 
of the Christian world view. 





*Church, Community and State, J. H. Oldham, p. 10. 
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In the task of building the new world order there are three points at 
which the Church has an obvious responsibility: first, in the definition of the 
goal; second, in securing the commitment of people to the attainment of the 
goal; and third, in convincing and persuading people to a willingness to pay 
the price necessary to achieve the goal. 


1. Defining the Goal: The Christian Church, by virtue of its funda- 
mental presuppositions, has a world view based upon long historical per- 
spective and an inclusive concern for all peoples. It is therefore incumbent 
upon it to define the kind of order which is essential to the welfare of the 
world. There are two aspects of this responsibility: analysis of human society 
based upon Christian insight, and delineation in terms of principle of the 
world order which would fulfill the requirements of the will of God 
according to the Christian insight. To propose specific details of procedure 
is the function of the statesman. 


The Church must therefore speak out boldly against racial and national 
arrogance, exclusiveness, irresponsibility, and anarchy, as flouting the laws 
of the universe and therefore conducive to confusion, destruction and trag- 
edy. It must also define in both comprehensive and specific terms the world 
order which would eventuate if the Christian doctrine of races and nations 
were to be applied. These are implicit in both the missionary and ecumenical 
movements of the Church. 


2. Obtaining Commitments to the Goal; The goal will remain only 
an abstraction unless people commit themselves to its realization. This 
requires a break with the secular programs of the pagan state at the points 
where they seek to dominate all of life and command men’s ultimate loyal- 
ties. The Christian movement becomes vital only as men give their lives to 
it. Men are giving their lives to the futile and destructive movements built 
on racial and national dogma. Christians must at least match them in faith 
and courage. 


3. Convincing and Persuading People to a Willingness to Pay the 
Price: Here we come to the most important Christian contribution to the 
establishment of world order and justice. Secular wisdom and other religions 
have recognized the necessity of a world commonwealth and the dangers 
of excessive racialism and nationalism. But they have defined the end in 
terms of wistful hope, assuming them to be ‘Utopian’, that is, practically 
unattainable, because they have not had the necessary insight into the 
process by which the ideal is to be attained. They have not known how to 
deal with motive, except to hope that some day man would learn from bitter 
experience the folly of his present ways and thus be led to right behavior. 
This is why we said earlier in this paper that the Christian insight most 
needed by the world today is the insight into the way by which motive is 
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changed and evil overcome—namely, redemption, the principle of the 
Cross in history. 


The process of building the world commonwealth of nations which we 
believe to be inherent in Christian presuppositions requires and releases 
redemptive forces which create the requisite motive in the course of the 
building. The world commonwealth cannot be imposed upon the nations 
by a tour de force, or if it could be imposed it would not operate effectively, 
because its effective operation will require the voluntary consent of the 
constituent groups. Therefore, the voluntary yielding of absolute national 
sovereignty is both a political and a world necessity. It involves voluntary 
concession of self-interest for the welfare of all. 


Any group of people which seeks its own exclusive welfare without 
regard for others goes down in decadence eventually to ruin. Unselfish 
policy, on the other hand, is morally vitalizing both to the society of nations 
as a whole and to the particular nation which acts under it. The fundamental 
and indispensable faith of the missionary movement and the Christian enter- 
ptise in general is that the way of the Cross is never futile but, on the con- 
trary, the only way to salvation for men and peoples; that voluntary self- 
giving for the welfare of others is the law of progress in a moral universe. 
How then, can the Church fail to challenge the assumptions of national 
soveteignty which are based on the acceptance of irresponsibility and selfish- 
ness? It cannct profess one way of life and leave its antithesis unchallenged 
while it continues to live in the midst of it. 


V. CONCLUSION 


HE Church must challenge nations to moral responsibility and behavior. 

Meanwhile they can stand resolutely for the world order of justice for 
all by resisting the encroachments of the state. Some individual Christians 
have remained Joyal to the Ultimate Authority above the state. It is the 
Christian faith that their loyalty is not futile, even though they die, and that 
their sacrifice will be redemptive and the most effective challenge to the 
totalitarian state. 


Aside from the actions of political states, the Church can make its own 
contribution to improving the moral climate and working toward the ultt- 
mate establishment of a just and orderly world society by transcending 
national barriers through the missionary enterprise and through the ecumen- 
ical movement, by challenging the idea of national sovereignty and its 
expression in totalitarianism, and by resolutely advocating the world com- 
monwealth of nations as required by its world view, its doctrine of the 
Church, and by the exigencies of the present world situation. Thus the 
Church can meet an unprecedented opportunity and fulfill a grave respon- 
sibility to the world. 
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Statement on World Order 


Adopted by the Executive Committee of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, June 3, 1938. 


The Executive Committee of the Federal Council of Churches as it views the 
tragic and ominous world scene of international suspicion and conflict feels called 
upon to remind the people of our churches and our nation generally of certain Chris- 
tian principles which we believe reveal not only some of the fundamental causes of 
the difficulties but also some of the essential remedies. We believe these principles 
to be inherent in the insights and teachings of the Christian Gospel. 


According to our Christian conviction, all nations subsist under the rule of God 
and all peoples are regarded as the children of God with rights and obligations for 
the achievement of their highest purposes and destinies. A nation has no right to 
assert its claims without regard for the welfare of others. 


The present demoralization of international relations is the result, in large part, 
of the downright selfishness of national policies. This motive, which has been quite 
consistently condemned as evil in individual conduct, has too generally been regarded 
as justifiable expedience in national conduct. As a result, self-interest is the most im- 
portant factor in determining national policies. When the self-interest of one nation 
crosses the self-interest of another nation, as it does inevitably in the modern world, 
there is a tendency to conflict and violence. 


Institutional means for resolving these conflicts peacefully and equitably have 
existed and still exist; but nations have been unwilling to use them, not so much 
because of ignorance as because of sin. 


We therefore urge upon our own nation, and suggest to other Christian bodies 
to urge upon their respective nations, the modification of policies of exclusive national 
selfishness. No nation has a right to be a Jaw unto itself, or the sole judge of its own 
cause. The claim to that right is the basis of the present anarchy in the community 
of nations. The abandonment of that claim involves the modification of the concept of 
absolute national sovereignty. 


Conferences among the nations are desperately needed for the adjustment of dif- 
ferences, for the facilitating of economic intercourse, for the limitation of armaments, 
for the building of agencies to maintain order and promote peaceful change. But such 
conferences will not succeed until the nations become more disposed to enter into 
them in the spirit of reconciliation and with the willingness to make mutual 
concessions. 


The need for this change in spirit and national policy is imperative. Without it, 
international relations will progressively degenerate into chaos with its inevitable 
war which solves no problems fundamentally. It is therefore encumbent upon the 
churches, whose duty it is to proclaim principles and to influence motives, to urge upon 
our people and our government the necessity of leading the world into a better day 
by challenging the policy of national aloofness and selfishness and declaring our wil- 
lingness to cooperate with other nations in the building of an orderly world 
community. 


We call upon the churches to give immediate and serious attention to these 
problems and to study especially what kind of world order is consistent with the 
Christian view of the world and nations. 
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Statement of General Principles 


Adopted by the Committee of Reference and Counsel of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, September 28, 1938. 


The missionary movement of the Church transcends national and racial lines. 
Christians in different lands have succeeded in maintaining fellowship even when 
their nations have been in conflict. The outreach of Christianity through the historic 
missionary enterprise has, therefore, been a force making for world peace and inter- 
national goodwill. 


There is need, however, for a more precise analysis of the forces that make for 
international anarchy in our modern world, a clearer understanding of the processes 
required for building an orderly world community and a more definite appreciation of 
the part of the missionary movement in these processes. It is our conviction that there 
are principles and insights inherent in the Christian faith that make clear some of the 
fundamental causes of international conflict and some essential remedies. 


Our Christian convictions compel the belief that this is a moral universe in which 
God rules and that a nation defying moral laws does so at peril to its own life; that 
sinful impulses to selfishness and greed are inherent in human nature and must be 
taken into account in the conduct of groups as well as of individuals; that, therefore, 
knowledge and organization cannot of themselves bring about a just world order but 
necessary changes in political world organization must be accompanied by fundamental 
changes in motive or they will be ineffective; that, consequently, the Cross is an in- 
dispensable condition of progress and the principle of redemption the central element 
in the process of achieving it. 


The present demoralization in international relations has its roots in the sin of 
national selfishness. What is regarded as an evil in an individual is made a virtue in 
a state. National interests take precedence over all else and when various national 
interests conflict it becomes a virtue for each nation to resort to force if necessary to 
protect its own interests. 


Although we recognize the function of nations in the world society of today, the 
principle of redemption requires nations to modify policies of exclusive national 
selfishness. No nation has a right to be a law unto itself, or the sole judge in its own 
cause. It is the claim to that right that is the basis of the present anarchy in the com- 
munity of nations. 


Cooperation among the nations for the building of agencies to maintain order and 
promote peaceful change is desperately needed. But such cooperation is impracticable 
until states become responsible members of a community of nations under government 
and subject to law. This requires a new spirit of reconciliation in nations and a willing- 
ness to make sacrificial mutual concessions in the interests of the common good of all. 
Some international organizations for resolving conflicts peacefully and equitably have 
existed and still exist but they have not accomplished the purposes for which they 
were created because of the sin of national selfishness, expressed dominantly in an 
insistence upon the maintenance of unqualified national sovereignty. 


The need for a change in spirit and in national policy is imperative. Without it 
international relations are progressively degenerating into deeper chaos with its in- 
evitable wars, which make no fundamental solutions of any problem. 


The Committee of Reference and Counsel of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America therefore affirms the general principles stated above and commends 
them, with those expressed in the parallel statement of the Executive Committee of 
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the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, adopted June 3, 1938, to 
the constituent boards of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, urging 
them to make a careful study of these problems and to endeavor in every way possible 
to create a more vivid awareness among their board members, their constituent 
churches, and their workers at home and abroad, that the necessity for orderly and 
just government among nations as well as within them is implicit in the Christian 
world view. 


We further commend this statement of principles to the Christian churches of all 
lands, especially to the meeting of the International Missionary Council, Madras, 
1938, in the conviction that the message has peculiar relevance for, and should there- 
fore have special consideration by, those Christian workers who are serving in lands 
other than their own. Such an avowal by official missionary bodies would also have 
great value as another most convincing evidence of disassociation from political and 
economic imperialism. 


We would also urge individual Christians everywhere to continue with us in 
earnest work and prayer that a political world order may speedily be consummated 
which is consistent with the Christian ideal of human brotherhood under one Heavenly 
Father. 


Copies of this pamphlet may be secured from 


THE COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF THE 
FOREIGN MISSIONS CONFERENCE OF NORTH AMERICA 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
and 
THE DEPARTMENT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE AND GOODWILL OF THE 
FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Price 10 cents a copy; reduction in quantities 
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